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The 
Scheduling 


of 


Principals’ 


Salaries 


School principals’ salaries are 
being scheduled as a supplement to 
the classroom teachers’ schedule 
in growing numbers of large 


urban school districts 


To DETERMINE HOW administrative sal- 
aries are scheduled, the NEA Research 
Division studied the salary schedule 
documents for 1960-61 received from 
school districts with 30,000 or more 
population. Salary -schedules for teach- 
ers were received from 705 of these 
850 districts, but only 352 schedules 
included principals’ salaries. Thus, in 
about half the districts heard from, it 
might be assumed that principals are 
paid not by a formal schedule but by 
individual determination of salary. 


Relationship to Teacher's Schedule 

For many years the typical practice 
was for the administrative schedule to 
be completely independent of the class- 
room teachers’ schedule; that is, the 
minimum salaries, the increments, and 
the maximum salaries for administra- 
tors were stated separately. The sched- 
ule for teachers could be changed with 
no direct effect on the administrators’ 
schedule; similarly the administrators’ 
schedule might be revised in a year 
when the classroom teachers’ schedule 
remained unchanged. This: type of 
schedule is classified in the Research 
Division studies as an independent 
schedule. For example, such a schedule 
for elementary-school principals with 
master’s degrees may fix an $8000 mini- 
mum, a $500 annual increment for five 
years, and a $10,500 maximum. Size of 
school and length of school year may 
also affect the salary. 

In recent years a different practice 
has appeared, that of building the ad- 
ministrative schedule on the schedule of 
classroom teachers. By this plan, part 
of a principal’s salary is the amount he 
would earn if he were a classroom 
teacher; the remainder is a differential 
or supplement to recognize the responsi- 
bilities and in some cases the longer 
work year of the administrator. When 
teachers’ salaries change, the principals’ 
salaries also change. The base may be 
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the step within the teaching schedule 
where the principal would be placed, 
according to his preparation and ex- 
perience, if he were a classroom teacher, 
or it may be set arbitrarily as the maxi- 
mum of the teachers’ schedule. 

Two types of differential schedules 
for administrators are identified. The 
older type is the dollar differential. If 
the principals receive fixed sums of 
money above that which they would 
receive as teachers, the schedule is iden- 
tified as of the dollar differential type. 
The amount of the differential may vary 
according to the size of the school, 
grade level, amount of time spent on 
the job, or number of years’ experience 
in the principalship. For example, an 
elementary-school principal may receive 
$1000 above the teaching maximum 
for his level of preparation, plus $500 
for each year of administrative experi- 
ence up to four years. 

Growing in popularity is the newer 
ratio differential, a type in which the 


salary due the principal is stated as a 
percentage (ratio, index) in excess of 
the salary the principal would receive 
if he were classified as a classroom 


teacher. For example, an elementary- 
school principal may receive 120 per- 
cent of the maximum salary for the 
master’s degree on the teachers’ salary 
schedule, plus 5 percent for each year 
of administrative experience up to five 
years, to a maximum index of 145. 

Some school districts combine dollar 
differentials and ratio differentials in 
their schedule. For example, elemen- 
tary-school principals may receive 120 
percent of their salary on the teacher’s 
schedule, plus $500 for each year of 
administrative experience up to five 
years. 

When all the 362 schedules were con- 
sidered as one group, some type of dif- 
ferential schedule was in the majority. 
This was the plan in 55 percent of the 
schedules for elementary-school prin- 
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cipals, in 59 percent of those for junior 
high-school principals, and in 53 per- 
cent of those for senior high-school 
principals. From 35 to 40 percent of 
the schedules provided ratio differen- 
tials; and the remaining 14 to 17 per- 
cent, dollar differentials. 

As the chart shows, the independent 
schedules are in the majority in the very 
large school districts of Group I, but 
differential schedules are predominant 
in Groups II and III. Of the 23 sched- 
ules of the Group I districts, over a 
haif million in population, 75 to 79 
percent were independent, in contrast to 
only 37 to 42 percent of independent 
schedules in the districts 30,000-99,999 
in population. 

The use of ratio differentials is a 
development chiefly of the past 10 
Comparisons are available for 
elementary-school principals’ schedules 
in districts 100,000 and over in popu- 
lation (Groups I and II). 


In 1936-37, of 84 schedules, 
the differential type; 


years. 


17 percent 


were of none used 


ratios. 

n 1953-54, of 111 schedules, 32 percent 
were of the differential type, and 5 percent 
used ratios. 

In 1960-61, of 105 schedules, 47 percent 
were of the differential type, and 30 percent 
used ratios. 


Higher Salaries for Higher 
Preparation 

Advanced professional study in prep- 
aration for the principalship is a legal 
requirement in many states, and is the 
policy in many local school systems. A 
master’s degree is commonly required, 
and the minimum salary is frequently 
based on that level of preparation. 

Only 56 percent of the independent 
schedules, however, provide higher sal- 
aries to recognize advanced preparation 
beyond the minimum requirement. The 
proportion was 39 percent in Group I, 
55 percent in Group II, and 59 percent 
in Group III. Under the differential 
schedules the initial placement on the 





SCHEDULING OF SALARIES FOR PRINCIPALS IN LARGE URBAN 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 1960-61 


Number of 
schedules 
Group |. Districts with population 
of 500,000 and over 
Elementary schools 23 


Junior high schools 20 
Senior high schools 23 


Group II. Districts with population 
of 100,000 to 499,999 


Elementary schools 82 


Junior high schools 66 
Senior high schools 84 


Group III. Districts with population 
of 30,000 to 99,999 
Elementary schools 229 


Junior high schools 172 


Senior high schools 


classroom teachers’ schedule gives the 
principal some recognition for prepa- 
ration. Beyond this, only 3 percent 
recognize further or specialized admin- 
istrative studies. 


Rewards for Experience 

Independent schedules for adminis- 
trators commonly provide definite in- 
crements to recognize satisfactory ex- 
perience in the administrative position. 
The increasing use of differential sched- 
ules, however, is working against the 
recognizing of administrative experi- 
ence; only 42 percent of the differential 
schedules provide specifically for higher 
salaries as the administrator gains ad- 


Differential 
schedules 
Ratio 
Dollar 


Independent 
schedules 


20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 


NEA Research Division 


ministrative experience. There is noth- 
ing in the nature of the differential 


, schedule to preclude increments for ad- 


ministrative experience, over and above 
teaching experience, but such incre- 
ments add to the complexity of the 
formula and often are overlooked. 


Type and Size of School 

Principals’ salaries are usually larger 
in secondary than in elementary schools. 
Apparent exceptions are the single-sal- 
ary schedules for elementary- and sec- 
ondary-school principals reported for 27 
percent of the districts in Group I, 9 
percent of those in Group II, and 5 
percent of those in Group III. In the 
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three groups combined, 8 percent of 
the districts that employed both elemen- 
tary- and high-school principals had a 
single schedule for all principals. 

In all these single schedules, how- 
ever, size of school was a factor. Ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in the 
same size brackets offer identical sal- 
aries to principals, but secondary schools 
are typically much larger than elemen- 
tary schools, and the salary advantage 
for most secondary-school principals 
continues. 

Using size of school as a scheduling 
factor is by no means limited to the 
districts having single schedules for 
principals. Of the principals’ schedules 
studied, 51 percent based salaries at 
the elementary, the junior high, or the 
senior high level on size of school. Of 
districts with 100,000 or more popula- 


tion, 64 percent have size-of-school pro- 
visions; in the 30,000-99,999 popula- 
tion districts, only 40 percent have. 

School size is measured by number of 
teachers in about two-thirds of the dis- 
tricts and by number of pupils in nearly 
one-third. Although a few districts vary 
the principal's salary for each additional 
teacher supervised or pupil enrolled, 
with no fixed upper limit, the usual plan 
is to set up a series of brackets, with 
a higher salary level for each succes- 
sively larger bracket. An example of a 
five-bracket schedule, with the maxi- 
mum salary for each bracket, would be: 
up to 14 teachers, $11,350; 15-24 teach- 
ers, $11,930; 25-42 teachers, $12,500; 
43-59 teachers, $13,070; 60 or more 
teachers, $13,640. 

A tally was made of the number of 
brackets recognized and of the upper 





1—SIZE OF SCHOOL AS A FACTOR IN SCHEDULING 


SALARIES OF PRINCIPALS, 


1960-61 


Groups J and Il (Districts. with population of 100,000 and more) © 





Number of schedules that include principals. 


Schedules basing salary in part on size of school 


Elementary 
schools 


105 86 107 
77 (73%) 48 (56%) 51 (48%) 


Junior high Senior high 
schools schools 


Number determining school size by number of teachers*: ' 43 28 32 


Number determining school size by number of pupils» 


35 21 18 


Distribution of schedules by the number of salary levels or size 


brackets of schools, to recognize school size: 
2 levels or brackets. . 
3 levels o7 brackets. . . 
4 levels or brackets. . . 
5 levels or brackets. . . 
6 levels or brackets. . 
7 or more levels or brackets... 
No fixed upper limit specified. 
Details of grouping not reported. 


Total 


Median number of levels or brackets (for those fixing an 


upper limit). . 


Median upper limit of size beyond which salary does not increase 


(for those fixing an upper limit): 
Size of bracket based on number of teachers 
Size of bracket based on number of pupils. 





40 teachers 50 teachers 60 teachers 
850 pupils — 1, 125 Pupils 1,525 pupils 


* Includes districts in which basis of grouping by size is not stated. 
» Includes one district in which grouping recognizes both number of pupils and number of teachers. 
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2—SIZE OF SCHOOL AS A FACTOR IN SCHEDULING 
SALARIES OF PRINCIPALS, 1960-61 


Group Ill (Districts 30,000—-99,999 in population) 


Item 


Number of schedules that include principals 


Schedules basing salary in part on size of school 


Junior high Senior high 
schools schools 
229 172 193 

45 (26%) 44 (23%) 


Elementary 
schools 


99 (43%) 


Number determining school size by number of teachers* i4 29 30 


Number determining school size by number of pupils 


16 14 


Distribution of schedules by the number of salary levels or size 


brackets of schools to recognize school size: 
2 levels or brackets 
3 levels or brackets 
4 levels or brackets 
5 levels or brackets 
6 levels or brackets 
7 or more levels or brackets 
No fixed upper limit specified 
Details of grouping not reported 


Total 


— 


| — 
(Of OO Ss wo 


_ 
——K Sow WO 


fe 

on 

= | 
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Median number of levels or brackets (for those fixing an 


upper limit) 


Median upper limit of size beyond which salary does not increase 


(for those fixing an upper limit): 
Size of bracket based on number of teachers 
Size of bracket based on number of pupils 


* Includes districts in which basis of grouping by size is not stated. 


20 teachers 47 teachers 50 teachers 
645 pupils 825 pupils 1,300 pupils 








limit of size (in number of teachers or 
number of pupils) beyond which the 
principal would receive no additional 
salary. Tables 1 and 2 summarize the 
information. 

The median number of size brackets 
is three or four, but there is consider- 
able variation from this figure. The 
varying sizes of elementary, junior high, 
and senior high schools are reflected in 
the median figures shown for the size 
of school beyond which the salary does 
not increase. 

In Groups I and II the median upper 
limit of size for salary recognition is 
40 teachers or 850 pupils in elemen- 
tary schools, 50 teachers or 1125 pupils 


in junior high schools, and 60 teachers 
or 1525 pupils in senior high schools. 
In Group III the corresponding figures 
represent smaller schools—20 teachers 
or 645 pupils, 47 teachers or 825 pupils, 
and 50 teachers or 1300 pupils. 


For details on amounts of maximum 
salaries scheduled for school administra- 
tors in 1960-61, see Research Reports 
1960-R14 (urban districts 100,000 and 
Ofer in population), and 1961-R5 (urban 
districts 30,000-99,999 in population). Sim- 
ilar reports for 1961-62 are now being 
compiled. Further details on type of sched- 
ule and recognition of size, preparation, 
and other factors will be found in Methods 
of Scheduling Administrative and Supervi- 
sory Salaries. Research Memo 1961-41. 
November 1961. 








‘Ten Years 


of Population Growth 


About 85 percent of the growth 
in the last 10 years was 
in metropolitan areas. 


THE 1960 CENsus reported the popula- 
tion of the United States at 180 mil- 
lion. This total has within it many im- 
portant trends. During the 10 years 
1950-60 we added about 28 million 
persons, almost as many as the com- 
bined residents of our two most popu- 
lous states—New York and California. 
The increase is not far below the total 
population of the country 100 years 
ago, on the eve of the outbreak of the 
Civil War. This is the largest increase 
in the nation’s population in any 10- 
year period of its history. The rate of 
growth was higher than for any other 
10-year period since 1900-10. But that 
first decade of the present century was 
one of very large immigration into the 
country, whereas between 1950 and 
1960, immigration accounted for only 
about one-tenth of the total increase. 

The rapid growth of the recent past, 
however, does not equal that of the 
1800's. While we nearly doubled our 
population in the last 50 years, in the 
50 years before that we had nearly 
trebled it. What will happen in the 
next 50 years is, of course, a matter of 
much speculation. If we continue at 
our present annual rate of growth, the 
population will double in about 40 
years. 

The increase during the last 10 years 
represents the difference between about 
41 million births and 16 million deaths, 
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or a natural increase of about 25 million. 
In addition, net immigration amounted 
to about 3 million persons. 


Geographic Differences 
in Growth 

The rapid growth in our numbers 
during the last 10 years was not evenly 
distributed; there were areas of very 
rapid gain and areas with substantial 
losses of population. Two major trends 
stand out: the movement to the West 
and Southwest; and the movement to 
metropolitan areas, particularly their 
suburbs. 

The historic movement to the West 
continued, with California alone gaining 
5 million persons and now crowding 
New York for position as the most pop- 
state in the Union. Rates of 
growth were also especially high in 
Alaska, Arizona, Nevada, and Florida. 
During the last 10 years the center 
of population continued its westward 
movement, and shifted slightly to the 
south as well. 

Three states lost population—Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi, and West Virginia. 

In 16 states there was a gain of less 
than 10 percent, reflecting a gain from 
the number of births but also reflecting 
a significant net movement of people 
out of the state. There were 14 other 
states which had a net migration out 
of the state. Altogether, 27 states ap- 
pear to have contributed more migrants 
to other states than they received from 
other states. 

While more people were concen- 
trating in our metropolitan areas, our 
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rural areas lost population. Just over 
one-half of the total of 3072 counties in 
the United States had fewer residents 
in 1960 than in 1950. In 12 states, 
more than two-thirds of the counties 
lost population: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Hawaii, Kansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ok- 
lahoma, Vermont, and West Virginia. 


Growth of Metropolitan Areas 


One of the most significant changes 
in our patterns of living has been the 
concentration of people in cities. In 
1890 the Census reported that two- 
thirds of the population lived in rural 
areas; only one-third, in cities. By 1950 
the situation had been reversed with 
only one-third of our population living 
in rural areas, and that percentage went 
down still further between 1950 
1960. 

The urban exceeds the rural popula- 
tion in 39 states. The preference is not 
only for urban areas, but also for the 
larger urban areas. By 1960 nearly 
two-thirds of the population lived in 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas. 
In most states this term refers simply 
to the cities of 50,000 or more popu- 
lation, the county in which they are 
located, and any adjoining county which 
is closely related to the central city. 

Approximately 85 percent of the na- 
tional growth in the last 10 years was 
in the SMSA’s, and more than three- 
fourths of that was outside the central 
cities. The central cities themselves 
gained relatively little, and many of 
them, including New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and Detroit, showed losses. 
These suburban areas, including satel- 
lite cities, increased their totals by 
nearly 50 percent over the 1950 totals. 
The SMSA’s in the South and West 
grew more rapidly than those in the 
North and East. The nearly continuous 
block of metropolitan areas which ex- 
tends from Boston to Washington now 


and 


includes about 17 percent of all the 
population of the United States. 


Increases Among the Very Young 
and the Older Population 


During the past 10 years some age 
segments of the population have in- 
creased more rapidly than others. The 
number of children under 15 increased 
nearly 40 percent in 10 years, reflecting 
the higher birth rates of the years since 
the end of World War II. At the other 
end of the age scale, persons 65 and 
over have increased about one-third, re- 
flecting increased longevity in recent 
years. At the same time there was ac- 
tually a decrease in the number of per- 
sons 18 to 34 years old. 

This uneven growth among our sev- 
eral age groups is the result of uneven 
annual numbers of births in the past. 
The relatively large number of babies 
born in 1947 is reflected this year in a 
relatively large number of 13- and 14- 
year-olds. Those who are 13 years old 
now will be 18 five years hence. They 
will then be ready for college or for 
entry into the labor force, and many of 
the girls will probably marry. 

The younger brothers and sisters of 
these 13-year-olds are nearly as numer- 
ous, and for many years to come there 
will be this continuing movement of 
large numbers of younger people into 
the responsibilities of the adult world, 
and the need of our society to create 
the conditions that will enable them to 
find their proper places. 


Negroes 


From 1910 to 1950, Negroes consti- 
tuted about 10 percent of the popula- 
tion and grew at about the same rate 
as the total population. Before that 
time the white population had been 
growing more rapidly than the Negro, 
and the percentage of Negroes had de- 
clined. In 1790 about 20 percent of 
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the population was Negro; by 1860 it 
had dropped to about 14 percent, and 
there was a continued decline in the 
percent of the total, particularly in the 
period of large immigration. In the last 
10 years Negroes have increased slightly 
more rapidly than the total, and today 
they make up about 10.5 percent of all 
Americans. For many years they have 
been moving out of the South into the 
North and West. 

This movement continued at a rapid 
rate in the last 10 years. With the 
exception of Florida, each of the South- 
ern states had a net migration of Ne- 
groes out of the state. The net move- 
ment from the 13 Southern states was 
in excess of 1.5 million. The net move- 
ment from Mississippi alone was over 
300,000; it was over 100,000 also from 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. 
Except for Virginia, each of these states, 
as well as Louisiana, had contributed 
more than 100,000 Negro migrants 
during the previous decade, 1940 to 
1950. 

The movement was very largely a 
movement from rural areas to urban, 
and especially to industrial areas—a 
part of the movement from the farm to 
other occupations. Over half the Negro 
population is now living in the metro- 
politan areas, primarily in the central 
cities. In the Northern states, over nine- 
tenths of all Negroes live in the metro- 
politan areas, primarily in the central 
cities. New York State now leads all 
other states in the number of Negroes, 
as in total population. Next are Texas, 
Georgia, North Carolina, Louisiana, 
and Illinois, each of which includes 
more than a million Negroes in its pop- 
ulation. 

Eight states have between 750,000 
and 1,000,000 Negroes each, according 
to the 1960 Census. These include five 
Southern states — Alabama, Florida, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, and Vir- 
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ginia. But they also include California, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania. In 1900, 90 
percent of the nation’s Negroes lived 
in the South; today only a little more 
than half do. 

The 10 leading cities in the number 
of Negro inhabitants include only four 
in the South—Washington, D. C., New 
Orleans, Houston, and Baltimore; they 
also include New York, Chicago, Phil- 
adelphia, Detroit, Los Angeles, and 
Cleveland. Four of these Northern 
cities outranked Washington in the 
number of Negroes. 

Like most migrants, the Negroes 
moving north were largely young adults. 
In the case of Mississippi, more than 
half the teen-age Negroes living in the 
1950 had moved out of the 
state by 1960, and nearly 40 percent 
of the Negro men and women in their 
twenties who lived in the state in 1950 
were no longer living there in 1960. 


state in 


Future Growth 


Perhaps it would be as hazardous to 
predict the future course of population 
during the next 30 years as it was for 
the generation who, in the mid-1930’s, 
confidently predicted a leveling of the 
population by the 1960's. But ignoring 
the hazards, if we continue with birth 
rates as at present, make some further 
small improvements in mortality rates, 
and keep net immigration at approxi- 
mately its present level, the total popu- 
lation of the United States will increase 
from 180 million in 1960 to about 214 
million in 1970, and 260 million in 
1980. 


Digest of speech delivered by Conrad 
Taeuber, Assistant Director of the Bureau 


of the Census, to the Fourth National 
Conference on School Finance in St. Louis 
on April 27, 1961. The full text and the 
other papers may be found in: National 
Education Association, Committee on Edu- 
cational Finance. Financing Education for 
Our Changing Population. Washington, 
D. C.: the Association, 1961. 111 p. $1. 
Stock #51-128. 





Teachers and principals agree on 


Best Class Size 


ALTHOUGH RESEARCH on the best size 
of class for effective teaching may be 
inconclusive, the majority of both ele- 
mentary-school teachers and principals 
agree that a class of 20-24 pupils is the 
best size. The NEA Research Division 
found this agreement of teachers and 
principals in separate surveys of repre- 
sentative samples of the two groups. 

-In a general opinion poll the Division 
asked teachers this question: “In your 
opinion, what is the best size for most 
elementary-school classes for effective 
teaching?” The Division asked the 
identical question of a sample of ele- 
mentary-school principals in a survey of 
their opinions on various school prob- 
lems. 

The distributions of replies from the 
teachers and the principals were as fol- 
lows: 


Percent of Percent of 


Best size of class teachers principals 


Fewer than 20 
pupils 12.5% 
20-24 pupils 53.7 51.7 
25-29 pupils 31.2 31.6 
30-34 pupils 2.5 2.9 
35 or more 
pupils 0.1 
100.0% 


13.8% 


100.0% 


It can be seen from’ the percents 
above, that about two-thirds of both 
the teachers and the principals believe 
that if elementary-school teachers are 


to do their most effective teaching, they 
should have no more than 24 pupils in 
a class. Three teachers in 10 and three 
principals in 10 believe that a class of 
25-29 pupils offers most for teaching 
effectiveness. Only 0.1 percent of the 
teachers, and no principal, recom- 
mended classes of 35 or more pupils. 

However, if a class of fewer than 25 
pupils is needed for the most effective 
teaching, only one-fifth—19.7 percent 
—of the elementary-school teachers in 
the nation have classes of that size. In 
fact, half of all elementary-school 
classes contain 30 or more pupils. Still 
more disturbing, a fifth of the teachers 
—21.0 percent—have 35 or more pu- 
pils each, with a substantial group hav- 
ing 40 or more. 

The distribution of classes by size, 
as reported by the teachers in the sur- 
vey, was as follows: 


Percent of 
teachers 
6.9% 
12.7 
28.4 


Size of class 
taught 


Fewer than 20 pupils 

20-24 pupils 

25-29 pupils 

30-34 pupils 31.0 

35-39 pupils 14.8 

40 or more pupils ' 6.2 
100.0% 

“Teacher-Opinion Poll,” based on NEA 

Research Division figures such as those 


given above, is a regular feature of the 
NEA Journal. 





Index Salary 


Schedules for 
‘Teachers 


THE TYPICAL SALARY SCHEDULE con- 
tains two to four columns and 12 or 13 
steps. The columns represent various 
preparation levels, usually bachelor’s 
degree, master’s degree, sixth year, and 
doctor’s degree. The steps by which 
teachers progress from the minimum 
salary to the maximum salary represent 
annual increments for years of experi- 
ence. Minimums, increments, and 
maximums are stated in dollar amounts. 

For more than a decade many school 
districts have been using indexes or 
ratios to determine amounts beyond the 
teachers’ schedule, to reflect degree of 
responsibility, for administrative and 
supervisory personnel. More recently a 
small but growing number of school 
districts has been using an index or ratio 
in salary schedules for teachers. 

Though an index base is stated as 
100.0 and a ratio as 1.00, the terms are 
generally used interchangeably in refer- 
ring to salary schedules which express 
increments as percents of a base salary 
rather than in terms of dollar amounts. 

The index or ratio schedule typically 
uses the bachelor’s degree with no ex- 
perience as its base of 100.0 or 1.00. 
Preparation short of the bachelor’s de- 
gree is figured proportionately at less 
than 1.00; increments for years of ex- 
perience and for additional preparation 
beyond the bachelor’s degree are calcu- 
lated as percents in addition to the 
base. Some index schedules also in- 
clude merit provisions. 
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The contribution of the index sched- 
ule is that it attempts to set up desir- 
able salary step relationships before the 
adoption of the dollar amounts, and to 
establish relationships which remain 
constant even though the dollar amounts 
If the base is raised, incre- 
ments increase, and the relative dis- 
tance between the minimum and the 
maximum is not reduced. Further, an 
index schedule is easily revised, and 
interrelationships can be seen at a 
glance. 

Adoption of an index salary schedule 
does not preclude further revisions; 
comparisons of 1960-61 and 1961-62 
index salary schedules for teachers re- 
veal that several school districts ex- 
tended the ratio range. Several also 
raised their base salary. 


change. 


On the Increase 


In the NEA Research Division’s 
1960-61 salary study, 17 school dis- 
tricts, of 659 reporting, having popula- 
tions of 30,000 or more, were found 
to be using index salary schedules. By 
1961-62 this number had grown to 29 
out of 697, an increase from 2.6 to 4.2 
percent of the schedules examined. (See 
Table 1.) 

In addition, in 1960-61, without a 
systematic search by the Research Di- 
vision, 39 index salary schedules in use 
in school districts under 30,000 in pop- 
ulation came to the attention of the 
Division. In 1961-62, 82 of these small 
districts were identified as using index 
schedules for teachers. These numbers 
undoubtedly reflect only part of the in- 
dex schedules being used in either year, 
but the marked increase seems unmis- 
takable. Many more districts, generally 
the small ones, are at present consider- 
ing using them. 

Enthusiasm for index schedules ap- 
pears to be strongest among members of 
local education associations; their sal- 
ary proposals to boards of education 





appear in index form oftener than new 
schedules are adopted in that form. 

At present four state education asso- 
ciations—Arizona, Connecticut, Minne- 
sota, and Wyoming—express their goal 
schedules for teachers in terms of in- 
dexes (Table 2). As a result, the num- 
ber of local districts in these states using 
index salary schedules far exceeds that 
in other states with the exception of 
Michigan and Wisconsin. 

The 17 districts identified in 1960-61 
were in 11 states; in 1961-62 this figure 
had increased to 16 states. Spread of 
this innovation, broader 
than these figures would indicate. When 
smaller districts are included, 19 states 
were represented in 1960-61; 21, in 
1961-62. 


however, is 


Provisions of Index 
Salary Schedules 

Almost as many variations exist as 
there are index schedules, with one ex- 
ception—they all use the bachelor’s de- 
gree with no experience as the base 
(1.00). 

Annual increments (for experience) 
may be uniform in size from step 1 to 
step x, by using the same number of 
index points for each additional step. 
By far the most common increment 
under this arrangement is 5 percent of 


the base amount; the range is from 3 
to 9 percent. Annual increments in 
other index schedules vary, with larger 
percents in the first and last years, 
larger percents in the later years (re- 
warding longevity), or larger percents 
in the middle years, or larger incre- 
ments for advanced preparation, 

Sometimes annual increments are 
uniform in percent, but are figured on 
the preceding year’s salary rather than 
on the base umount for a_ bachelor’s 
degree and no experience; the result is, 
of course, an increasing dollar amount 
in successive years, and a shifting base 
from year to year. These have been 
referred to as “percentage schedules.” 
Or the schedule thus arrived at may be 
reduced to a “progressive index sched- 
ule” in which each step increment is a 
slightly higher percent of the base than 
the step preceding. 

Differentials for advanced prepara- 
tion, too, may be uniform in percent 
for each added level of preparation; 
may vary by level, or by level and years 
of experience; or each preparation level 
may have a different. dollar amount for 
its own base of 1.00. 

Minimum salaries for teachers with 
the bachelor’s degree are usually the 
1.00 for the entire schedule. 
Table 3 presents ratio ranges and me- 


base of 





1—NUMBER AND PERCENT OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS USING 
INDEX SALARY SCHEDULES FOR TEACHERS 


(Districts 30,000 and over in population) 


1960-61 


Number of 


Population group districts 


reporting” Number Percent 


1. 500,000 and over 26 0 
11. 100,000-499,999 124 2 
111. 30,000-99,999 509 15 


Total 659 17 


Districts having 
index schedules 


1961-62 





Districts having 
Number of index schedules 
districts — 


reporting Number Percent 
23 : l 4.3% 

1.6% 144 3 2.1 

2.9 530» 25 4.7 


2.6% 697» 292A 


* Numbers preceding reclassification based on 1960 Census. 


> Preliminary count. 











2—STATE GOAL SCHEDULES EXPRESSED IN INDEXES 


Doctorate 


Number 
Ratio range of steps 


Bachelor's degree Master's degree Sixth year (M.A.+30) 
Geol —— 
base Number 


(1.00) Ratio range of steps 


Number 
of steps 


Number 


Ratio range of steps Ratio range 


Arizona..... $5,000 1.00-1.60 8 1.10-1.80 
(1960-61) 
Connecticut 
(1959) 
Minnesota. 
(1960-61) 
Wyoming. 


(1960) 


$5,000 1.00-1.80 1.10-2.00 


1.00-1.72 1.12-1.96 


$4,400 1.00-1.50 1.10-1.75 


10 1.20-2.00 12 1.30-2.20 14 


9 1.20-2.20 10 1.35-3.00 ll 


12 





dians for four levels of preparation, as 
observed in the 1961-62 schedules in 29 
large school systems. Though 1.08 is 
the median minimum for the master’s 
degree in all three population groups, 
1.10 was used in 10 schedules, oftener 
than any other figure. In these sched- 
ules the master’s degree minimum is 10 
percent higher than the bachelor’s 
degree minimum. 

The ratio range for the sixth year 
minimum is 1.08 to 1.30 with 1.16 the 
most common. The ratio range for the 
doctorate minimum is 1.128 to 1.56. 
As can be seen, the range of values for 
the base attributed to the higher levels 
of preparation varies more widely than 
for the bachelor’s and master’s degrees. 


Ratio maximums for the bachelor’s 
degree range from 1.30 to 2.00; at the 
master’s level, from 1.51 to 2.225; at 
the sixth year level, from 1.59 to 2.43; 
at the doctoral level, from 1.638 to 
2.76. One schedule included in Table 
3 has only one fixed ratio—the maxi- 
mum salary for the doctor’s degree in 
relation to the bachelor’s degree mini- 
The school authorities, however, 
have adopted this ratio as a definite 
policy, presumably as a first step toward 
a complete index schedule. As can be 
seen, the range of maximums is ap- 
preciably wider than that for the mini- 
mums. The median ratio maximum for 
the bachelor’s degree was 1.55, for the 
master’s degree it was 1.70. 


mum. 





3—INDEX SALARY SCHEDULES FOR TEACHERS: RANGES AND MEDIANS OF 
MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM § SALARIES—29 DISTRICTS 
30,000 AND OVER IN POPULATION, 1961-62 


Bachelor's degree 


Population group Minimum Maximum 


jase 
(1.00) 
1. 500,000 and over $5,060 1.00 

(1 schedule) 


11. 100, 000-499 , 999 


Low ‘ . 1.50 1.04 
Median. . . ¥, ‘ 1.54 1.08 
High . 1.72 1.10 
(3 schedules) 


3 schedules) 


Ht. 30,000-99 , 999 
Low 


High , ‘ 
(25 schedules) 
i, 1, and Ht 

Low 


High 1 
2 


Master's degree 


Minimum Maximum 


1. é 1.04 
Median " 1. ‘ 1.08 
1 2.00 1.12 
(24 schedules 


, d ‘ 1.04 

Median . ‘ ‘ 1.08 
1,12 

7? schedules 


Doctor's degree 


Sixth year 


Minimum Maximum Minimum Maximum 


1.90 
(1 schedule) 


1.08 1.86 


1.20 1.96 
(2 schedules) 
1.51 1.10 1.59 1.128 1.638 
1.68 1.16 1.75 1.225 1.96 
2.225 1.30 2.43 1.56 2.76 
(15 schedules) (8 schedules) 


1.51 1.08 1.59 1.128 1.638 
1.70 1.16 1.75 1.225 1.96 
2.225 1.30 2.43 1.56 2.76 
(18 schedules) (8 schedules) 
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The hypothetical index schedule as 
presented in these pages is not identical 
with any existing schedule, but com- 
bines features found in schedules now 
in use. It recognizes four preparation 
levels, with 10-percent differentials for 
two levels above the bachelor’s degree, 
and a 15-percent differential for the 
doctor’s degree. It includes uniform 


from 12 to 14 in number. The maxi- 
mums at the higher training levels more 
than double the bachelor’s degree mini- 
mum. 


For further information on 1960-61 
index schedules see: National Education 
Association, Research Division. Index or 
Ratio Salary Schedules for Teachers. Re- 
search Memo 1961-12. February 1961. 


22 p. 


annual increments of 6 percent, ranging 





WHITE-COLLAR EMPLOYMENT 


WHITE-COLLAR OCCUPATIONS are likely to be performed in an office 
rather than in a factory, they require work primarily mental rather 
than physical, and formal education is likely to contribute to entrance 
and advancement in the occupations. They include professional, tech- 
nical, and kindred workers; managers, officials, and proprietors (except 
farm); clerical workers; and sales workers. They include such per- 
sons as teachers, scientists, corporation executives, government em- 
ployees, and sales clerks. 

Here are some high lights of white-collar employment, and a com- 


parison with blue-collar work, from a special labor force report of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: 


e From 1900 to 1950, white-collar workers increased from 28 
percent to 42 percent of the nonfarm workers. Stenographic, typing, 
and secretarial workers increased 1 1-fold 

@ In 1900, professional and technical workers constituted 7 percent 
of the nonfarm workers; in 1950, 10 percent. Engineers increased in 
number four times as fast as all professional workers; and accountants 
and auditors, over five times as fast. Teachers increased in number 
less than the whole professional group. 

@ In 1959, the median level of schooling completed by white- 
collar workers was 12.7 years; this is in contrast to 10.1 years for 
blue-collar workers; and 9.9 years for service workers. Professional 
and technical workers averaged 16.2 years of schooling; and all other 
white-collar workers, at least 12.4 years. 


For details see: Barry, Carol A. “White-Collar Employment.” Monthly 
Labor Review 84: 11-18, January; 139-47, February 1961. 

A recently released study of the U.S. Department of Labor gives 1960-61 
data on earnings of privately employed professional, administrative, techni- 
cal, and clerical workers in metropolitan areas: National Survey of Profes- 
sional, Administrative, Technical, and Clerical Pay—Winter 1960-61. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 1310. Washington, D.C.: Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1961. 53 p. 40¢. 





SOCIAL SECURITY 


imendments. 196] 


AT PRESENT, teachers under social se- 
curity contribute 3 percent of their 
salary up to $4800 for coverage, in ad- 
dition to the amount they contribute to 
the retirement system to which they 
belong. About 50 percent of the na- 
tion’s public-school teachers are covered 
by social security; some or all teachers 
in 38 states are covered. 

The Congress amends the Social Se- 
curity Act quite frequently, and it did 
so in 1961. The proposed amendment 
which probably received the most pub- 
licity—provision for medical care—did 
not pass. However, several of the 
amendments which did pass are of in- 
terest to teachers because both benefits 
and contribution rates were affected: 

® Minimum benefits were increased 
from $33 to $40 per month; the maxi- 
mum of $127 per month remains un- 
changed. 

e Benefits for widows and widowers 
of insured workers were increased from 
75 percent to 82.5 percent of the in- 
sured’s primary benefit. 

e The minimum retirement age for 
men was lowered from 65 to 62 with 
reduced benefits. 

e The quarters of coverage required 
for a worker to be fully insured were 
reduced to a number equivalent to one 
quarter for each calendar year since 
1950 

e The contribution rate 
creased for both employee and em- 
ployer by % of 1 percent beginning in 
1962. 


was in- 


New Rate Schedule 
The Social Security Act has a sched- 
ule setting out the future required con- 


tribution rates for employees and em- 
ployers, as follows: 

1962 34, percent 
1963 through 1965 35% percent 
1966 through 1967 : 4Y,_ percent 
1968 and thereafter 4% percent 


Liberalized Earnings Limit 

A beneficiary under age 72 who earns 
$1200 or less will receive his benefits 
for all 12 months of the year. The 1961 
amendments provide that a beneficiary 
who earns more than $1200 in a year 
loses $1 of his benefits for each $2 
which he between $1200 and 
$1700. There was no change in the 
provision which states’ that regardless 
of how much a beneficiary earns in a 
year, he will receive his benefit for any 
month in which he neither earns as 
much as $100 nor renders substantial 
services in self-employment 


earns 


Divisional Coverage 

Several states have provided a divided 
system for their teachers. In these states, 
at the time of the social security refer- 
endum, those teachers voting for cover- 
covered, and those voting 
against coverage by social security were 
not covered. The 1961 amendments ex- 
tended the time in which those who 
voted against coverage at the time of 
the referendum could transfer to the 
covered group. This provision now per- 
mits such transfers prior to 1963. 


age were 


In order for a retirement system to 
which teachers belong to be divided in 
the manner described above, the state 
must be named in the Social Security 
Act. The 1961 amendments added New 
Mexico to the list of those states per- 
mitted to use the divisional method. 
The state must pass an enabling act 
before such division may be made. 


For details see: National Education 
Association, Research Division. Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1961. Retirement 
Income Series, No. 19. Washington, D. C.: 
the Association, July 1961. 2 p. 
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State School Legislation, 196] 


EDUCATION BILLS always form a large 
part of the business before the state 
legislatures. Some proposed measures 
are good, some are bad, some are well- 
intentioned but with a potentially harm- 
ful effect on the teaching profession. 
The state education associations try to 
persuade the legislatures to pass the laws 
necessary for good schools and for im- 
provements in the teaching profession. 
They also have to try to persuade the 
legislatures to defeat bills that would 
destroy earlier gains made in education. 

Forty-four state education associa- 
tions sent the NEA Research Division 
summaries of their legislative goals and 
the most significant laws enacted in 
their states between January 1 and 
August 1, 1961. Three states—Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, and Virginia—did 
not hold legislative sessions during 
1961. 

Among the achievements 
by the state associations are: 

¢ In Missouri, full financing of the 
school foundation program was 
achieved for the 1961-63 biennium. 
Appropriations for special education, 
and vocational and other special pro- 
grams were increased by $7 million. 

e In Washington, a new law was 
passed that authorizes school districts to 
adopt regulations for leaves of absence, 
including leaves for attendance at pro- 
fessional meetings, for sabbatical leave, 
and for illness, injury, and bereavement, 
with such pay as the school board may 
prescribe. 

e The Ohio Education Association 
achieved its aims on contract rights. 
Written contracts are now required for 
teachers in Ohio. Renewals are auto- 
matic unless notice is given before April 


reported 
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30. Continuing contract rights have also 
been secured for the first time for teach- 
ers in districts having fewer than 800 
pupils. 


School Finance 

The state education associations gen- 
erally recognized that more state sup- 
port for the schools was the biggest 
need of 1961. On this is- 
sue, the associations met both major 
victories and serious defeats. Fourteen 
claimed their greatest achievement was 
in the area of school finance; nine con- 
sidered lack of passage of this legisla- 
tion as their worst defeat. 

In some states, the increased ap- 
propriations represented no more than 
just enough to take care of increased 
enrollments. Forward-looking _ states, 
however, provided increased appropria- 
tions for higher salaries for teachers, 
new school buildings, transportation, 
special programs for the handicapped 
and the gifted, and free textbooks. 

When services are increased, new 
taxes must be found to pay for them. 
Realizing this, the state associations 
backed bills that would provide for such 
things as a broader tax base, higher 
millages in taxing property, new ways of 
assessing property, withholding of state 
income taxes, higher rentals on state- 
held land, increases in sales taxes, and 
allowing local governments to levy more 
taxes than formerly. 


educational 


District Reorganization 


The trend toward consolidation of 
school districts continued. Arkansas and 
Nebraska authorized two or more small 
districts to consolidate if the majority 
of the voters in each district elect to do 





so. In Texas, incentive payments have 
been provided for school districts that 
consolidate to achieve 1000 or more 


pupils in average daily attendance. Citi- 


zens in South Dakota may decide 
through an election whether their area 
of a county may become attached to 
another county for district reorganiza- 
tion purposes. 

A new law in Kansas looks toward 
future consolidations by making it 
mandatory for county planning com- 
mittees to make a two-year study with 
provision for unified districts if their 
plans meet minimum standards. In 
Indiana, where a School Corporation 
Reorganization Act was passed in 1959, 
necessary amendments were passed to 
strengthen the act and to provide for 
smoother procedures to facilitate re- 
organization. 


Salaries 


State associations all over the country 
worked hard to achieve higher salaries 
for their members. In Alaska, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Maryland, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Texas, Washing- 
ton, and West Virginia, they were suc- 
cessful in having the state minimum 
salaries increased. In addition, Washing- 
ton and Missouri state legislatures both 
have made large appropriations toward 
higher salaries for teachers. In Missouri, 
it was specifically stipulated that no 
less than 80 percent of the $68 million 
increase in state funds for the public 
schools in the 1961-63 biennium be 
used for teachers’ salaries. 

Two state legislatures passed legisla- 
tion in regard to special salary differen- 
tials for superior teachers. In Tennes- 
see, the state education Commissioner 
has been granted funds with which to 
conduct pilot programs for awarding 
superior teachers a salary differential 
supplement on a matching basis. 

In Florida, voluntary competency 
awards of $400 per teacher have been 


created with funds appropriated for the 
1962-63 year. Teachers who elect to 
participate in the $400 awards, which 
will come from state funds and be over 
and above their regular contract salary, 
must be evaluated as being in the top 
30 percent of all teachers in their 
respective counties, and must achieve a 
score of 600 or more on the common 
examination of the National Teacher 
Examinations or an equivalent score 
on an examination approved by the 
state board of education. In addition, 
the legislature made optional the here- 
tofore mandatory county career incre- 
ment program for exceptionally meri- 
torious teachers. 


Certification 


The Florida legislature this year also 
has enacted a law that includes a pro- 
vision that all certificated teachers must 
be evaluated annually. The state super- 
intendent and the county superintend- 
ents are required to maintain a person- 
nel file on each teacher. This file is to 
include a record of academic prepara- 
tion, professional training, teaching ex- 
perience, and evaluation of services as 
a teacher. The evaluation criteria are 
to be developed by the state board of 
education. 

Florida further requires that after 
July 1, 1961, no certificate will be is- 
sued to any teacher who makes less 
than 500 on the National Teacher 
Examinations. In addition, state alloca- 
tions will be reduced if teachers holding 
Rank I and Rank II certificates issued 
after July 1, 1962, teach outside the 
fields named on the certificate. This 
provision may be waived if suitable 
certificated personnel are not available. 
Several other states have also tightened 
certification requirements. In Wisconsin, 
every teacher will be required to have a 
degree by the time he has taught for 
In California, beginning 
1963, elementary-school teach- 


seven 
July 1, 


years. 
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ers will be required to have five years 
of higher education or its equivalent, 
with the fifth year to be completed with- 
in five years of first employment. Cre- 
dentials obtained under the old law may 
be renewed. 


Tenure and Contracts 


At present, tenure and continuing 
contract laws in 37 states protect many 
teachers against unfair dismissal. State 
associations concern themselves with 
the need to improve these laws and ex- 
tend their provisions to greater numbers 
of teachers, and seek enactment of 
legislation in those states that as yet 
have no tenure statutes. 

A 1961 amendment to the California 
tenure law brought more teachers under 
tenure coverage by reducing the size 
of the school districts to which the law 
applies from 850 average daily attend- 
ance to 250. Ohio, as noted earlier, ex- 
tended continuing contract rights to 
teachers in school districts with fewer 
than 800 pupils. A new provision in 
Florida requires an additional qualifica- 
tion for the issuance of a continuing 
contract. Beginning with the 1962-63 
year, applicants must achieve a score of 
500 or more on the common examina- 
tion of the National Teacher Examina- 
tions or an equivalent score on an 
equivalent test prescribed by the state 
board of education. 

Other legislation during 1961 granted 
probationary teachers in California and 
Connecticut the right to have the reason 
for their dismissal given to them in 
writing. Washington teachers were 
granted the right to a hearing in the 
“event of dismissal during the school 
year; the right to appeal to court the 
school board’s decision of dismissal or 
nonrenewal of contract was also written 
into the Washington tenure law. The 
Massachusetts legislature went a step 
farther to require that cities and towns 
indemnify school employees for counsel 
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fees if they successfully defend them- 
selves against dismissal. 

In some states, the state associations 
had to battle to keep what gains had 
already been made in tenure law. In 
Montana and South Dakota, they were 
successful in having laws defeated 
which would have taken away some of 
the present tenure protection. 


Retirement and Social Security 


Passage of bills to improve teacher 
retirement laws was among the 1961 
legislative goals of virtually all state 
education associations. The result of 
their activities in this area reflects better 
retirement allowances for present mem- 
bers and retired teachers. 

Among the states raising benefits to 
improve the economic status of teachers 
already retired are Arizona, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Maine, New Jersey, 
New York, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Vermont, asd Wyoming. In addition, 
Connecticut and New Hampshire ex- 
tended the life of legislation providing 
for the payment of supplementary al- 
lowances to retired teachers, while in 
Missouri, provision was made for voters 
to pass on a constitutional amendment 
to permit the legislature to increase re- 
tirement allowances for public-school 
teachers now retired. To help retired 
teachers earn extra income, Connecti- 
cut, Illinois, Kansas, and Tennessee in- 
creased the number of days such per- 
sons may do substitute teaching without 
loss of their retirement pay. 

Retirement legislation benefitted teach- 
ers in other ways. For example, under 
1961 enactments, Kansas and Florida 
teachers who did not join their state re- 
tirement programs when first instituted 
may now become members and pur- 
chase credit for nonmembership service. 

Some teachers leave their jobs for 
several years, either to take other em- 
ployment or to teach in another state. 





New legislation deals with the problems 
created by teachers moving about. In 
Nevada, the law now provides that 
teachers who served before enactment 
of the 1949 retirement law may be re- 
instated in the retirement system if they 
are absent from teaching five years or 
more. In Florida, members of the 
teachers’ retirement system may repay 
withdrawn funds, provided they return 
to service and teach for three continuous 
years. In Utah, members may re- 
pay withdrawn contributions without 
penalty. 

Massachusetts removed the ceiling 
on the five-year average salary used to 
compute the retirement allowance. In 
Wyoming, the salary base on which 
contributions are made was increased 
from $4800 to $7200, while Illinois 
removed the $8000 annual salary limit 
for contributions. 

In other developments, Arkansas 
teachers were enabled to vote in a 
referendum to decide whether or not 
they wish social security coverage added 
to their retirement plan. A 1961 amend- 
ment to the Delaware law provides that 
by July 1, 1964, the social security 
benefits a teacher receives will be 
treated as entirely supplemental to the 
state pension. 

Accumulation of retirement contri- 
butions gives the retirement systems 
large amounts of money to invest, sub- 
ject to statutory limitations on the types 
of investments that may be held. Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington are among the 
states which broadened provisions for 
investment of retirement funds. 


Insurance; Organizations 

Ten state associations tried to per- 
suade their legislatures to make it pos- 
sible for teachers to participate in group 
insurance plans. This goal was achieved 
in Illinois, New York, Tennessee, and 
Wisconsin. The new laws allow the 
local districts to provide group insur- 
ance; in some states, they may, if they 


so choose, pay part of the premium for 
the school employees. But five other 
state associations—those in lowa, Mich- 
igan, Ohio, Oregon, and Washington— 
were unsuccessful in persuading their 
state legislatures to pass such a measure. 

Some associations are also concerned 
about teachers being sued for negli- 
gence in line of duty. In California, the 
legislature passed a law providing that 
the attorney for the school district shall 
act as counsel in defense of any tort or 
criminal action brought against an em- 
ployee, arising out of performance of 
official duty if the governing board de- 
termines that the employee performed 
his duty in good faith and without mal- 
ice. In Massachusetts, a new law pro- 
vides for municipal indemnification of 
teachers for expenses arising out of ac- 
tions or claims against them resulting 
from performance of duty. The state 
education Illinois and 
Oregon worked for similiar legislation 
to protect their teachers, but their goals 
were not realized. New York extended 
its “save harmless” provision to protect 
student teachers as well as the regular 
staff against financial loss due to 
negligence. 

Other legislation in 1961 that de- 
serves the interest of educators is that 
concerning professional organizations. 
In Connecticut, a law was passed that 
gives teachers the right to join or’ to 
refuse to join any organization for pro- 
fessional or economic improvement, 
without prejudice. In New York, pro- 
fessional teachers associations may now 
register with the Board of Regents 
rather than with the state labor depart- 
ment and remove themselves from the 
definition of labor organization under 
the labor law. 


associations in 


National Education 
Association, Research Division. High 
Spots in State School Legislation, January 
1-August 1, 1961. Research Report 1961- 
R18. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 
October 1961. 86 p. 50¢. Stock #43-590. 


For details see: 
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Modest salary increases over 
last year are indicated. 


Salary Schedules in Large 


Urban Sehoo!l Districts 


THE NEA RESEARCH DiviISION has just 
completed analysis of 167 salary sched- 
ules for classroom teachers in 1961-62 
for urban school districts 100,000 and 
over in population. Of this number, 142 
also reported for 1960-61. Increases 
were granted in at least one salary class 
in 108 schedules, or 76 percent of the 
total. 

Across-the-board increases for all sal- 
ary classes were granted in 17 districts. 

Increases in the B.A. minimum, rang- 
ing from $60 to $1000, were reported 
in 99, or 70 percent, of the 142 districts. 
Of these increases, 40 percent amounted 
to less than $200, and 35 percent 
amounted to $300 or more. The median 
increase in the B.A. minimum was $200 
and the average was $263. 

It is interesting to note that increases 
were provided for each of the prepara- 
tion levels shown in Table 1 in more 


than 70 percent of the districts report- 
ing both years. In the schedules where 
increases were provided, the advances 
over last year average 6.1 percent for 
both B.A. and M.A. minimums. B.A. 
maximum scheduled salaries increased 
5.2 percent on the average; M.A. maxi- 
mums, 5.4 percent; and top maximum 
salaries, 6.6 percent over last year. 
When all the 142 schedules which re- 
ported for both years are compared (in- 
cluding those making no change), the 
increases were only 4.2 percent for both 
the B.A. and M.A. minimums, and 3.8 
to 4.7 percent for the maximums. 

In Table 2, the medians of certain 
salary levels for all reporting districts, 
are compared for both years. 

A disturbing feature of the reports 
for the current year is the apparent dis- 
appearance of the trend, reported last 
year, toward greater relative increase 





1—SCHEDULED SALARY INCREASES, 1961-62 OVER 1960-61, FOR 142 LARGE 
URBAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS 100,000 AND OVER IN POPULATION, 
BY SCHEDULED PREPARATION LEVELS 


Item 
Number of schedules reported both years 


Schedules showing increase over 1960-61: 
Number 
Percent of total number 
Percent of salary increase 
Amount of increase: 
Median 
Arithmetic mean 
Range 


All 142 schedules, including those showing no increases 
Percent of increase 
Average dollar increase 


minimum 


B.A B.A 


maximum 


M.A 
minimum 


M.A 
maximum 


142 142 142 


99 
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2—MEDIANS OF SCHEDULED SALARIES, 1960-61 AND 1961-62, CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS IN LARGE URBAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Group |, districts 500,000 and over Group II, districts 100,000-499,999 
Preparation class and in population in population 
salary level . 


1960-61 1961-62 Increase 1960-61 1961-62 Increase 


B.A. minimum $4,500 $4,600 2.2% $4,300 $4,500 1.7% 
M.A. minimum 4,650 4,800 3.2 4,600 4,800 3 

B.A. maximum 7,100 7,100 6,750 7,000 m 
M.A. maximum 7,380 7,520 1.9 7,305 7,525 0 
Top maximum 7,400 7,700 4.1 7,700 8,050 5 


Number of schedules analyzed 23 23 148 144 





in maximum salaries than in minimum 1961-62 is $3300 to $5722. Of the total 
salaries. schedules, 72 percent provide for B.A. 
minimums of $4000 to $4999; 15 per- 
cent have minimums of $5000 or over, 

For all the reporting urban districts, and 13 percent, minimums of less than 
the range for the B.A. minimum for $4000. 


MEDIAN MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM SCHEDULED SALARIES FOR 


TEACHERS 
$10000 


Minimum Salaries 








Minimum 


ae Maximum 








Group | Group I! Group | Group II Group! Group Il 
B.A. M.A. Top maximum 


23 Group | districts 500,000 and over in population 


144 Group 1! districts 100,000-499,999 in population 
NEA Research Division 
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3—MINIMUM SALARIES, 1961-62, FOR TEACHERS WITH BACHELOR'S DEGREES, 
IN 149 LARGE URBAN UNIFIED SCHOOL DiSTRICTS, 100,000 
POPULATION AND OVER, BY PUPIL MEMBERSHIP 


Percent distribution, districts classified by pupil membership, 
late in school year 1960-61 
Basis of grouping and salary intervals, minimum salary for 
teachers with bachelor’s degrees 50,000 to 
99,999 


pupiis 


25,000 to 
49,999 
pupils 


Fewer than 
25,000 
pupils 


100,000 
pupils 
and over 


A. Percent of schedules having minimum salaries: 

Under $4,000 
$4,000- 4,199 

4,200- 4,399 

4,400- 4,599 

4,600- 4,799 

4,800- 4,999 

5,000 and over 


Total 


B. Percent of teachers covered by schedules having mini- 
mum salaries: 
Under $4,000 
$4,000- 4,199 
4,200— 4,399 
4,400— 4,599 
4,600- 4,799... 
4,800- 4,999 
5,000 and over 


Total 


Number of schedules 

Median salary, based on number of schedules (distribution 
A). 

Number of teachers 


$4,650 
143 ,886 


13.2% 20.8% 
l 


13 


8 
9 
7 


21. 
7 


0 
6 
] 3. 
34 0. 
0. 
l 
2 5 


13.29 .39 

12 17.7 
8 12.1 
34.6 . 23.5 
20 ' 17.0 
8 10.2 
3.7 . 4.7 


100.0% 
39 5 43 149 


100.0% 100.0% 


$4,500 
100 ,608 


$4,400 
70,988 


$4,450 
34,978 


$4,500 
350 , 460 





As Table 2 shows, the median be- 
ginning salary for teachers in the B.A. 
salary group is $4600 for the 23 Group 
| school districts having populations of 
500,000 and over. In Group II districts, 
with populations ranging from 100,000 
to 499,999 the median beginning salary 
is $4500. 

To analyze the schedules on a more 
closely stratified basis, the schedules in 
the two population groups were re- 
grouped into four categories on the 
basis of pupil membership as reported 
late in 1960-61. In order to provide 
further comparability, the two districts 
providing only elementary schools and 
the 16 districts providing only secondary 
schools were omitted, leaving a total of 
149 unified districts. 

No unified district with 100,000 
pupils or more reported B.A. minimum 
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salaries for 1961-62 of less than $4000. 
On the other hand, one-third of the 
largest -districts have starting B.A. sal- 
aries of $5000 or more. (See Table 3.) 
Over 350,000 classroom teachers 
were employed in 1960-61 in the 149 
large unified urban school districts in- 
cluded in this study. This number repre- 
sented about one-fourth of the nation’s 
teachers. On the assumption that the 
distribution of teachers per district is 
about the same as last year, 9.6 percent 
of the teachers are employed this year 
in districts where the minimum sched- 
uled salary for the bachelor’s degree is 
still below $4000. In contrast, 18.3 per- 
cent are employed in districts where the 
minimum for the bachelor’s degree is 
$5000 or more. Over one-half, 55.1 
percent, are employed where the B.A. 
minimum is from $4400 to $4999. 





SALARY SCHEDULE FIGURES IN 30 LARGEST URBAN SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS REPORTING IN 1961-62 





Estimated number Scheduled salaries for classroom 
of pupils in av- teachers, 1961-62 
School district : T =“ 
— erage daily mem- Minimum with | Maximum with Top 
bership in late 1960-61 B.A. degree - | M.A. degrees | maximum* 











New York, N. Y. 986,697 $4,800 FURL $9,450 

. Los Angeles, Calif.......| 527,151 _§,000 8,150 9,840 

. Chicago, III 479,925 - §,10¢ 7,850 8,850 

. Detroit, Mich... 287,784 $000 ery) 8,900 

. Philadelphia, Pa 242,563 4,300 7,300 7,700 

. Houston, Texas 177,230 4, 0 Bi HR h18) 6,850 

. Baltimore, Md. 173,210 4,500 7,750 000 
Dade Co., Fla. | 164,977 4,400 7,100 700 

(P.0., Miami) dit chy. 
. State of Hawaii 143,424 4020 [er ,300 
(P.0., Honolulu) 

. Cleveland, Ohio 134,892 
Washington, D. C 117,808 
Dallas, Texas 117,264 7,000 miele) 
Milwaukee, Wis. 105,712 7,850 650 
San Diego, Calif. 102,675 : 4 Mee 8,500 5.000 
St. Louis, Mo | 100,685 4600 Feit 400 
Seattle, Wash. | 99,600 7,520 640 
Memphis, Tenn | 98,408 6,450 760 
Atlanta, Ga 95,579 7,164 ,688 
Boston, Mass. 89,542 7,380 ,380 
New Orleans, La. 88,350 6,700 melere) 
San Francisco, Calif. 87,417 8,940 9,620 

, Denver, Colo. 86,926 7,650 325 

23. Baltimore Co., Md. 84,814 8,340 ,420 

(P.0., Towson) 
Indianapolis, Ind. 83,652 
Columbus, Ohio 83,631 
. Montgomery Co., Md... | 80,970 
(P.0., Rockville) 


on Oo SP WwW PH 


8,800 ,800 
7,633 ,848 


&. 
a. 


i 


i 


ae 


ii 


i ti 


His 


8,000 Atle 
7,100 7,400 
8,500 3,900 


+ 


6,140 590 


. Hillsborough Co., Fla. 78,657 
(P.0., Tampa) 

. Cincinnati, Ohio 77,499 

. Fort Worth, Texas 72,709 

. Pittsburgh, Pa. 71,410 


7,600 ,600 
6,660 920 
7,300 ,300 








* Extended-service increments in Chicago, Dade County, Detroit, and Cleveland are not in- 
cluded; career increments on merit basis (Montgomery County, Md., only) included. 


> Doctor’s degree required. NEA Research Division 
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Professional Preparation 


Although all schedules examined 
based the salary classification on 
amounts of college study completed, 
many differences in preparation recog- 
nition were observed. 

All districts include a salary group 
that is tabulated as the “bachelor’s de- 
gree class.” A completed degree is re- 
quired in 89 percent of the districts, 
while the remaining 11 percent will 
accept equivalent training in lieu of a 
degree. 

All schedules also include a master’s 
degree class; 75 percent of these require 
a master’s degree, and 25 percent ac- 
cept five years of training. 

A constantly growing proportion of 
school districts recognize preparation 
beyond the master’s degree by additional 
salary classes. Of the 167 schedules 


examined, the following percents in- 
clude recognition for advanced prep- 
aration: 

Group I! 
62.5% 


Group |! 
Six years of training 47.8% 


Seven years (doctorate 
17.4 9.0 


30.4 48.6 


not required) 


Earned doctor's degree 


Increments 


Progress from minimum to maximum 
of a salary class is normally made by 
annual igcrements, which may or may 
not be equal in size. The average dif- 
between the B.A. minimum 
maximum was found to be 
reached in 12 increments of 
$200 on the average. Almost 50 percent 
of the schedules reach their B.A. maxi- 
mum in 12 to 15 increments, averaging 
$147 to $200 each. About 22 percent 


ferential 
and B.A. 
$2359. 





4—ANNUAL INCREMENTS IN BACHELOR'S DEGREE SALARY CLASS IN SALARY 
SCHEDULES IN LARGE URBAN DISTRICTS, 1961-62 


Distribution of 
schedules 


Number of increments in schedule 


Number 


10 
ll 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
Not stated 


Total 


* Based on one schedule only. 
> Average for 163 schedules. 


Average difference Average size 
between B.A. minimum of increment 
Percent and B.A. maximum 


0.6% $1,000 $200" 
2,127 304 
2,550 319 
2,266 252 
1,896 190 
2,392 217 
2,396 200 
2,459 189 
2,694 192 
2,212 147 
3,050 19] 
2,200 129 
2,724 151 


o™ 


3 
l 
8.0 
8 


6 
8 
6 
4 
4 
2.3 
3.1 
8 
7 


17 
19 


1,350" 68" 
3,200" 152" 


a a 


"$2,359 “$200 











5—TOP MAXIMUM SCHEDULED SALARIES, 167 LARGE URBAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 
1961-62, BY HIGHEST LEVEL OF PREPARATION 
RECOGNIZED IN SCHEDULE 


Highest preparation levels 
recognized Number 

Master's degree 36 

6 years 33 

7 years 15 

Doctor's degree 83 


Total 167 


Distribution of schedules 


Percent 


100.0 


Range of top 

Average Median maximum salaries 
6,8 $6,875 
8, 8,325 
8, 9,266 
8,100 


$8 , 000 


$4,970-$ 9,365 
5,800- 10,400 
7,200- 10,000 
5,195- 10,690 


$4 ,970-$10, 690 


21.6% ¥F 
] 


l 
9 
8 
9 


8 
9 
7 


4 8,001 


$7 ,904 





have 10 or fewer steps, and the average 
for the latter group ranges from $190 
to $319 per increment. 

When the two population groups are 
the median num- 
ber of increments is found to be 12 in 
both Groups I and II, with one-third of 
Group I increments ranging from $200 
to $225, and 28 percent of Group II 
falling into this category. 


examined separately, 


Top Maximum Salaries 

Top maximum scheduled salaries for 
all reporting districts range from $4970 
to $10,690, 
mum salary of 


with a median top maxi- 
$8000. The top maxi- 
mum salary represents a doctor’s degree 
in 50 percent of the schedules; six years 


of training in 20 percent; and an M.A. 
in 21 percent. One schedule specified 
0 preparation beyond the B.A. degree 
to reach the top maximum, but for ease 
of computation this one was included 
with the M.A. degree grouping. 

Top maximum salaries range from 
$5800 to $10,400 where based on six 
years of preparation, and from $5195 
to $10,690 where the doctor’s degree 
is required. 


For further details, including schedule 
data for individual districts, see: National 
Education Association, Research Division. 
Salary Schedules, Classroom Teachers, Ur- 
ban Districts 100,000 and Over in Popula- 
tion, 1961-62. Research Report 1961-R19. 
Washington, D. C.: the Association, No- 
vember 1961. 50¢. Stock #43-591. 








Retirement Systems: 


1961 St 


60 teacher retirement 
systems have $7,300,000,000 
in investments. 


MANY TEACHERS can tell you, within a 
few dollars, how much their retirement 
benefits will be. They might not know 
much else about their retirement sys- 
tems—except the amount they must 
contribute to it—but they usually know 
about the benefits. They should know 
that the benefits they receive are based 
on many factors: their contributions 
and those from public funds, the ad- 
ministration of the system, the invest- 
ments of the system, the return on those 
investments, and many others. 

The administrators of retirement sys- 
tems are familiar with these factors and 
have co-operated with the NEA Re- 
search Division through the National 
Council on Teacher Retirement to col- 
lect some of this information. 

Each administrator completed a com- 
plicated, lengthy questionnaire. Replies 
were received from 64 systems, but not 
all questions were answered by each of 
the respondents. For this reason, find- 
ings on each item must be related to the 
number of systems responding. Here 
are some of the things revealed in the 
study based on those questionnaires: 

e $7.3 billion is invested by 60 re- 
tirement systems to which teachers 
belong. 
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atisties 


e 1.85 million active members are 
enrolled in 64 systems. 

© Over 200,000 retired persons are 
receiving benefits from 60 systems. 

@ Nearly a million members (not all 
of whom are teachers) of 41 systems 
are covered by social security. 

Thus, retirement systems to which 
teachers belong are rendering service 
to nearly 2 million persons, active and 
retired, and with more than $7 billion 
in investments, are having a significant 
part in underwriting governmental and 
corporate enterprises in the United 
States. 


Contribution Rates of Members 


All but one of the retirement systems 
to which teachers belong are joint- 
contributory. This means that the teach- 
ers and the public have joined to pro- 
duce the funds which are necessary to 
provide retirement benefits. The con- 
tribution rates of the members of the 
various systems are not the same. There 
are several reasons for this, the most 
obvious being that the systems are 
organized differently and have different 
kinds of benefit formulas. 

Also, in those states where teachers 
are covered by social security, different 
methods of reflecting this coverage have 
been used. In some systems no changes 
were made in contribution rates to the 
retirement system when social security 
was adopted. Social security is there- 





fore fully supplemental to the system. 
In other systems, changes have been 
made to reflect social security coverage. 
Thus, a teacher might contribute to the 
retirement system a certain percentage 
on salary to $4800 and a larger amount 
on salary over that amount. This takes 
into account the fact that he is also 
contributing to social security on his 
salary to $4800. 

Such factors as the foregoing must be 
kept in mind when considering the in- 
formation from this study on the 
amounts members contribute to their 
systems. 

Eight state systems and three local 
systems base the contribution rate on 
the age and sex of the member when he 
enters the system. Four state systems 
have two rates—3 percent and 5 percent 

-depending upon the amount earned. 
Members of three of these four systems 
are also covered by social security. One 
local system has different rates for men 
and women. Of the remaining systems, 
16 set a 5-percent contribution rate and 
11 set a 6-percent rate. Fifteen systems 
have rates below 5 percent, and four 
have rates above 6 percent. 

Twenty-four state systems and 12 
local systems have not set salary ceil- 
ings on which the contributions are 
paid, although in a few of these sys- 
tems, rates vary for certain salaries, and 
in a few others, contributions are op- 
tional on the part of the member after 
a certain salary level is reached. Of the 
remaining systems, 13 set a salary ceil- 
ing at $5000 or below, and 13 use a 
ceiling of $6000 or above. Of this latter 
group, four have ceilings ranging from 
$8000 to $8500 and one sets the ceiling 
at $15,000. 


Requirements for Retirement 


Table 1 shows the most common age 
and service requirements for “normal” 
retirement used by 53 of the systems 
reporting. Normal retirement is defined 





1—MOST COMMON AGE AND SERV- 
ICE REQUIREMENTS FOR RETIRE- 
MENT, 53 SYSTEMS 


Number of 
systems 


Item 


Normal retirement at age 60 and: 
Any number of years of service ll 
Up to 20 years of service 12 
From 20 to 35 years of service an 
Normal retirement at age 65 and: 
Any number of years of service 7 
Up to 20 years of service 5 
From 20 to 35 years of service 3 
Normal retirement at age 60 or 65, plus alterna- 
tives permitting retirement on certain years of 
service regardless of age 





in the study as retirement because of 


age or years of service without any dis- 


count or premium applicable to the 
benefit. Twenty-seven state systems and 
all 20 local systems reporting set com- 
pulsory retirement ages. 


Investments 


Of the 59 systems which reported in- 
vestment information, 27 have over 50 
percent of their investments in U. S. 
government securities. Six systems in- 
vested only in these securities. There is 
a trend toward the liberalization of in- 
vestment policy for retirement systems, 
although six systems reported they were 
ineligible to invest in municipals, 22 
reported they were ineligible to invest 
in stocks, and nine reported they were 
ineligible to invest in corporate bonds. 

Thirty-six systems have funds in 
corporate bonds ranging from less than 
1 percent to over 80 percent. Nineteen 
systems place more than 40 percent of 
their total investments in corporate 
bonds. The study gives a detailed break- 
down of investments, especially in 
corporate bonds. Thirty-two of the 36 
systems investing in corporate bonds 
hold public utility bonds. All but four 
of these 32 systems have 50 percent or 
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more of their corporate bond invest- 
ments in public utility bonds; 12 report 
over 80 percent of that amount so 
invested. 


Financial Information 


The annual income reported for 61 
state and local systems from public 
funds totals over $500 million; mem- 
bers’ contributions total almost $500 
million; and 59 systems report a total 
of over $400 million from investments. 
Almost one-third of the income of these 
systems comes from investments—a 
further indication of the importance of 
sound investment management. 

Sixty-three systems reported that over 
$300 million was disbursed to retirants 
and beneficiaries in 1959-60. 

Total income and total disbursements 
for 62 systems in the same year each 
amounted to about $1.5 billion. 


Average Allowances Paid 


The purpose of a retirement system 
is to provide a dignified exit from active 
service for teachers whose usefulness 
has diminished through age or perma- 
nent disability and thus to give school 
children the advantage of instruction 
from younger and more vigorous teach- 
ers. To accomplish this purpose, a re- 
tirement system should provide an 
adequate retirement income for the 
career teacher. 

Not all career teachers who have re- 
tired are receiving adequate benefits. 


Members of the profession and those 
who work in retirement are constantly 
striving to improve the systems. The 
average annual allowances paid by the 
systems for the year reported are in- 
cluded in the study. The amounts of 
these allowances indicate that further 
improvement is necessary. 

For example, the median average an- 
nual allowance paid to retired teachers 
was $1748; the annual allowances paid 
ranged from $439 to $3918. Averages, 
however, can be misleading, for in- 
cluded in them are benefits paid to 
teachers who were not career teachers— 
teachers who retired early and with few 
years of service. Also, the benefits re- 
ported were from the retirement sys- 
tems only. Many of these teachers also 
receive social security benefits which 
are not reflected in the benefits 
reported. 

These factors must be considered 
when averages are discussed. The fact 
still remains, however, that the goal of 
50 percent of average final salary— 
which most who work in retirement 
think should be the benefit paid to 
career teachers upon retirement—has 
not been met by all the systems to 
which teachers belong. 

For details see: National Education 
Association, Research Division. Statistics 
of Retirement Systems to Which Teachers 
Belong. Research Report 1961-R16. Wash- 


ington, D. C.: the Association, October 
1961. 59 p. 50¢. Stock #43-588. 
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